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The Light of Midnight 
By Gilbert N. Wiggins 


There is a realm in Fancy’s land 
All bright with gleaming light, 
And over all the silver strand 
Reigns majestiy of night; 
Reigns majesty of cloudless night 
In boundless depths of blue, 
All dotted c’er with twinkling stars 
That gleam like morning dew. 


All Heaven from the zenith down 
To the horizon’s rim, 

Is steeped in whirling seas of light 
That darkness can not dim; 

That darkness can not ever dim, 
Or quench with biting frost, 

And far beyond the northern rim 
The Nerthern Lights are lost. 


Upcn the mundane plains below, 
Deep blanketed in white, 

The dashing force of wintry winds 
Descends with fierce delight; 

Descends with fierce, surcharged delight, 
And whips the snow away, 

Nor scarcely spends its mighty force 
Before the dawn of day. 


All through the raging wintry blast, 
Safe nestling on the hill, 

The little town stood to the last, 
Thank God, ’tis standing still; 
Thank God, ’tis standing up there still, 
Serene, and calm, and bless’d: 

If Death shall call for me ere long, 
’Tis there I'll find my rest. 
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The Winant Administration 


State’s Youngest Governor Turns In Record of Genuine 
Accomplishment as Term Nears Close 


By H. C. PEARSON 





Captain John G, Winant came to his 
inauguration as Governor of New 
Hampshire on January 8, 1925, the 
youngest among all the Chief Execu- 
tives of the states of the Union; but 
well prepared, nevertheless, by ability, 
training and experience for his new 
duties. 

To the university curriculum at 
Princeton he had added work as an 
educator, both as a teacher and as an 
administrator. Then came active par- 
ticipation as an over seas combatant in 
the World War, an experience unsur- 
passed for the making and testing of 
character. 

After the Armistice, successful busi- 
hess ventures made it possible for him 
to resume an interrupted career of pub- 
lic service and to come to the executive 
chair well acquainted with the processes 
and problems of our state government 
through three terms in the legislature, 
two in the House of Representatives 
and one in the State Senate. 

His knowledge on this line, too, was 
more than surface familiarity. He had 
studied, as well as observed, our laws in 
the making and in the process of en- 
forcement. He held positive and care- 
fully considered views as to the state’s 
needs and what should be done to 
supply them; views which he had not 
hesitated to affirm and re-affirm during 


the campaigns that gave him nomina- 
tion and election. 


Some of the results of his thought 
and study he gave to the legislature in 
the recommendations of his inaugural 
address. Others were developed in the 
course of the session. Still others came 
into being later, as, in the progress of 
the administration, answers were need- 
ed to various new questions. 

And now, as that administration 
nears its end, the people, looking upon 
its record, find it to be good. To the 
minority party in the recent campaign 
it furnished no openings for attack. 
From its own, the majority, party, it 
required no defense; but on the other 
hand furnished the best basis for that 
party’s claims to continuance in power 
in the state. 


Won Legislative Support 


In almost all of his plans, projects 
and policies for the public benefit, 
Governor Winant had the support of 
a working majority in both branches of 
the legislature. Throughout his term he 
has not once failed of the approval of 
a majority of his executive council in 
those of his acts subject to their sanc- 
tion. The co-operation with him of the 
various department heads has been 
prompt, sincere and hearty. 

The present Chief Executive will 
turn over to his successor governmen- 
tal machinery that is working well, with 
a gratifying degree of effective econo- 
my, conservation of time and money 
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and absence of waste motion, overlap- 
ping and superfluous endeavor. 

In his inaugural address to the legis- 
lature, Governor Winant made thirty 
recommendations, of which all but three 
bore fruit. The legislative majority did 
not feel that the time had come for es- 
tablishing by state law a 48-hour work 
week for women and children in indus- 
try in New Hampshire. It refused to 
ratify the child labor amendment tc 
the federal constitution. And it did 
not liberalize the law governing em- 
ployers’ liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation. 

The rest of the Governor’s legisla- 
tive programme, as outlined in his in- 
augural, went through successfully; and 
in all of the instances in which he felt 
constrained to exercise his veto power 
that action, too, was upheld by large 
majorities in the bodies to which were 


returned the bills disapproved. 


Improved Finances 


It is, of course, impossible to say at 
this time which of the achievements 
of the Winant administration will loom 
the largest in the minds of future his- 
torians of New Hampshire; but of such 
immediate importance as to justify its 
placing at the head of the list is the re- 
organization of state finances, the in- 
troduction of a uniform up-to-date sys- 
tem of accounting in all departments, 
the making it possible to know at any 
time the exact condition of the state 
treasury. On this same line there has 
been made a new description, valuation 
and survey of all the state’s property. 

The state tax commission has made 
praiseworthy progress in securing great- 
er uniformity and more justice in the 
valuation of all property throughout 
the state for the purposes of tax assess- 
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ment. The general poll tax has been 
reduced to $2. The re-establishment of 
the office of state auditor proved a wise 
step. An audit made by an official of 
the state tax department at the instance 
of Governor Winant of the automobile 
tax collections in cities and towns re- 
vealed some instances of laxity on the 
part of town clerks which will lead to 
an improvement in this respect. 

In the relations existing between the 
state and its institutions several for- 
ward steps have been taken during the 
Winant administration. First in order 
of importance on this line is the placing 
cof the University of New Hampshire 
on a permanent and adequate financial 
basis by the enactment of a one mill tax 
for its support. That much needed 
dormitory for girls at the Keene Nor- 
mal School has been completed and oc- 
cupied. 

At the other institutions a definite 
program as to increase of plant and 
permanent improvements has been en- 
tered upon. At all of them the situa- 
tion as to fire hazards has been investi- 
gated and, when necessary, improved, 
the heating systems have been modern- 
ized and various minor improvements 
effected. First steps have been taken 
towards letting in new light of a scien- 
tific nature upon the difficult problems 
presented by the boys and girls at the 
state industrial school. 


New armories have been provided 
for the National Guard at Berlin and 
Keene and assistance lent in the pro- 
posed development of an air port ad- 
jacent to the state mobilization grounds 
at the state capital. Photography from 
air planes has been employed on a large 
scale in the completion of the topogra- 
phic map of the state on which federal 
and state work is combined. 
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Economy Brings Results 


By the exercise of the most pains- 
taking economy, the administration has 
been able to carry on its liberal policy 
towards institutions and departments 
and to refund nearly a million dollars 
of illegally collected taxes without res- 
orting to the bond issue authorized for 
this purpose by the legislature. 

The successful policy of the Winant 
administration as to the state’s pros- 
perity has been, “Keep all we have got 
and try to get more;” and in its support 
the Governor enlisted the aid of the 
legislature through two special appro- 
priations. 


One of these appropriations has been 
used to much advantage in engaging 
special counsel to represent the state 
before the proper tribunals in reference 
to the attempts of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad to abandon several of its 
branch lines in New Hampshire and to 
reduce in other ways its service ren- 
dered in this state. With the spirited 
co-operation of the localities affected, 
these attempts, to date, have been to a 
large extent defeated, and the people 
are thoroughly aroused to be on their 
guard for the future. 


The other special appropriation to 
which reference is made was one of 
$50,000 for the use of the state pub- 
licity board created by legislative act 
and appointed by Governor Winant. 
This sum was equally matched by pop- 
ular subscription, and the resultant 
fund has been wisely spent in the wide- 
spread advertising of New Hampshire’s 
advantages, attractions and resources. 


Started Road Survey 


A vital need in connection with the 
State’s future development is a clearly 
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defined policy of highway construction 
and maintenance. To make possible 
the framing of such a policy Governor 
Winant arranged for the co-operation 
of the state and federal road depart- 
ments in a highway survey of New 
Hampshire, one of the first of the kind 
to be completed in this country which 
will give the required data, hitherto 
unavailable, for a competent considera- 
tion of our road problems. 

In this connection Governor Winant, 
with the state commissioners of high- 
ways and motor vehicles, attended the 
national safety conference called by 
Secretary Hoover to meet in Washing- 
ton at which the road dangers of today 
were considered. Later Governor Win- 
ant addressed on the same topic a New 
England conference called by Governor 
Fuller of Massachusetts. 

The re-organization of the state 
banking department was an important 
move in the direction of increased effi- 
ciency and greater protection of the 
people’s interests. On the same line 
was the re-appointment of John E. Sull- 
ivan, Democrat, as insurance commis- 
sioner, by a Republican governor, be- 
cause of the commissioner’s fearlessness 
and efficiency in enforcing the “Blue 
Sky” law against investment frauds. 

The conservation and development 
programs of the state departments of 


. agriculture, forestry and fish and game 


have been given staunch support by the 
Winant administration. Progress has 
been made in adding to the state’s for- 
est reserves; in increasing the capacity 
and output of its forest.nurseries; in 
reforestation; in fire protection; in 
fighting the white pine blister rust. 


Improves Departments 


A dairy inspector has been added to 
the force of the agricultural depart- 
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ment for the protection of New Hamp- 
shire milk producers in the matter of 
butter fat counts. Additional aid has 
been granted to agricultural extension 
work. A model law was enacted for 
co-operative marketing associations. 
The war on bovine tuberculosis has 
been continued on a larger scale and 
with increased energy. The splendid 
preventive and protective work of the 
state health department has continued 
and progressed. 

The capacity and output of the 
state’s fish hatcheries have been in- 
creased and a beginning has been made 
in the establishment of wild life sanc- 
tuaries which will be an addition to the 
state’s attractions. 

During the legislative session the 
Governor lent all his aid and influence 
to the successful fight against the re- 
peal of the direct primary law. 

His first act of appointment after his 
inauguration was the return of Ralph 
W. Caswell to his former post as en- 
forcement officer of the state prohibi- 
tory law, and in his active and fearless 
discharge of his duties Mr. Caswell has 
had the unfailing support of the admin- 
istration. 

Out of Governor Winant’s attend- 
ance upon the meeting in Washington 
of the National Crime Commission 
came his appointment of the first state 
crime commission in the country, which 
is now at work studying the possible 
improvement of our laws and their 
enforcement, as well as progress to- 
wards the eradication of conditions 
causing crime. 


Appointments Approved 


This administration has had an un- 
usual number of important appoint- 
ments to make and it has been singu- 
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larly fortunate in the merited approval 
with which the public has greeted them. 
In addition to those already mentioned 
the list includes Judges Marble and 
Branch to the supreme court; Judge 
Sawyer to be chief justice and Judges 
Young, Scammon and Matthews to be 
associate justices of the superior court; 
Attorney General J. R. Waldron, Assis- 
tant Attorney General M. E. Morse, 
Bank Commissioner Arthur E. Dole; 
former Governor Fred H. Brown to be 
public service commissioner; and 
among re-appointments, Governor-elect 
Huntley N. Spaulding to be chairman 
of the state board of education, Andrew 
L. Felker, commissioner of agriculture, 
Mott L. Bartlett, fish and game com- 
missioner, Frederic E. Everett, highway 
commissioner. 

No chief executive in the history of 
the state has given more time to the 
duties of his office than has Governor 
Winant. His hours at the state house 
have been long. By personal observa- 
tion and by frequent consultation with 
department heads he has kept in close 
touch with every part of the machinery 
of state government. No citizen seek- 
ing an interview with the governor has 
been turned away from his office. All 
have been given courteous, attentive 
hearings and their requests granted 
when consistent with the welfare of the 
state. 


Visits All Sections 


Governor Winant has made it a prac- 
tice, also, to accept as many as possible 
of the invitations which come to every 
chief executive to attend all sorts of 
celebrations, observances and events in 
all parts of the state. During the two 
years of his administration he has thus 
visited almost every city and town in 
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the state. While he has regarded these 
trips as among the duties of his office, 
they have been to him, also, both a plea- 
sure and a privilege. As he himself has 
phrased it, the Governor “likes folks,” 
likes to meet them, to know them, to be 
their friends. 

While Governor Winant has thus 
given the preference in engagements to 
home calls from New Hampshire, he 
has not hesitated to take official trips 
beyond the state borders when the im- 
portance of the occasion warranted. 
He and Mrs, Winant attended the an- 
nual conferences of governors in Maine 
in 1925 and in Wyoming in 1926, and 
the inauguration of President Coolidge 
at Washington. His interest in youth 


has been shown by his attendance upon 
the National Recreation Congress at 
Atlantic City and the National Child 
Welfare Conference in New York City. 


The New England Council has had his 
personal attendance, as well as his offi- 
cial support, and the same is true of the 
Eastern States Exposition. 


Active In Institutions 


As ex officio member of the boards 
of trustees of Dartmouth College and 
the University of New Hampshire Gov- 
ernor Winant has taken an active inter- 
est in those institutions and they, in 
turn, have conferred upon him the hon- 
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orary degrees of Master of Arts and 
Doctor of Laws, respectively. From 
his own university, Princeton, also, 
Governor Winant has received the Mas- 
of Arts degree. 

This article has been planned as a 
very brief review of the Winant admin- 
istration from the point of view of its 
official attitude, acts and accomplish- 
ments. But it is impossible to give a 
just survey of the administration of 
Winant, the official, without reference 
to the personality of Winant, the indi- 
vidual. Suffice it to say .on this line, 
however, that the state house caller of 
the past two years who come to see 
Winant, the governor, has gone away 
the friend and admirer of Winant, the 
man. 

Governor Winant could not have 
made his administration the success it 
has been without the background of an 
ideal home life to give him rest and 
strength. Of that home life the public 
has had glimpses on such occasions as 
the reception at the Governor’s home 
to the editors of the country on the oc- 
casion of their visit to New Hampshire 
or the joint meeting at Edgerstoune 
Farm of the Pomona Grange and Farm 
Bureau; but only those who have had 
close association with the Chief Execu- 
tive appreciate the extent of the inspir- 
ation for his career which has come to 
him from his family life. 
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President Hetzel Says Farewell 









Leaves University After ‘Nine Years of Splendid Service ‘Believes 


Institution a Monument to Spirit of New Hampshire 








“As I withdraw from active service 
in the educational work of New Hamp- 
shire, three concerns are uppermost in 
my mind. First, I wish to express my 
gratitude for the good-will, the many 
kindnesses, and the active cooperation 
I have received from the people of the 
state. This attitude on the part of those 
with whom I have worked, and those 
I have tried to serve, has been a source 
of great satisfaction and happiness to 
me. In the second place, I want to ex- 
press my admiration of the manner in 
which the people of New Hampshire 
have sensed the significance of public 
education. In my judgment there is 
no better proof than this of the capacity 
of a people to maintain a democratic 
state. And finally, may I express the 
hope that the pecp!e of the state will 
jealously guard the integrity of their 
state university. They now have the 
largest state institution of higher edu- 
cation in New England. Its standards 
are high and constantly improving. It 
is well organized. It is adjusted to 
meet the most vital needs of our state. 
Its morale is excellent. The laws now 
on the statute books cf the state make 
sound provision fcr its financial support 
and for its proper development without 
putting a burdensome load on the tax 
payers. More than this, the law so 
limits the number of students that can 
be admitted from other states as to se- 
cure the institution for the use of this 
state, and to protect the tax payers 





from undue trespass from without. In 
short, this vital public institution is 
now exceptionally well adjusted to the 
service of the state in the great field of 
higher education. If it is permitted to 
go forward, it will pay generous divi- 
dends in material, social, cultural, and 
spiritual values. It is, and will always 
be a great monument to the public spirit 
of the people of New Hampshire.” 
RALPH D. HETZEL 


This is the brief message of fare- 
well extended to the people of New 
Hampshire through the Granite Month- 
ly by President Ralph D. Hetzel of the 
University of New Hampshire, who 
leaves next month to become president 
of Pennsylvania State College. 

The nine years of Dr. Hetzel’s ad- 
ministration have been full years. He 
came to New Hampshire from the far 
west when the nation was at war, one 
of the youngest college presidents in the 
nation, then 34 years old. 

The war was making increasing de- 
mands upon the colleges of the country 
and was fast depleting the ranks of both 
faculty and students. 

Under Dr. Hetzel’s guidance, the 
college made a highly creditable record 
in training men for service and in aid- 
ing with food production and conserva- 
tion. After the war the wise adaptation 
of war construction added greatly to 
the permanent equipment of the college 
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and made possible the expansion of the 
college. 

When Dr. Hetzel came to Durham 
the institution had an enrollment of 
574 students. Today there are more 
than 1,400. In June 1917, 82 students 
received undergraduate degrees. Last 
June degrees were granted to 174. In 
1917 the total number of women stu- 
dents was 152, This year there are 
416. 

Under President Hetzel the faculty 
has increased from 56 members of the 
teaching staff to 125, the number of 
courses offered has increased, standards 
have been raised, and the general use 
of the University broadened. The agri- 
cultural extension service has been 
greatly enlarged and its service enhan- 
ced. Graduate work was instituted and 
organized on a sound basis, and in 1922 
the summer school was established. 

During his administration the phys- 


ical plant has been improved by the 
construction of several new buildings 


and alteration of others. By Legisla- 
tive action the New Hampshire College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, a 
university in fact, has been made a Un- 
iversity in name as well. 

The keystone of President Hetzel’s 
constructive administration at New 
Hampshire is the permanent fund es- 
tablished by the legislature of 1925, 
providing for the maintenance and fu- 
ture growth of the university. Under 
the terms of this law the fund will yield 
each year an amount equal to one mill 
on a dollar of the assessed valuation of 
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the state. This fund, which this year 
amounts to $585,000, will maintain the 
university adequately and will allow 
a building fund of $200,000 a year 
until the physical plant, which has not 
kept up with the rapid growth in en- 
rollment, is reasonably complete. The 
establishment of such a fund allows 
the administration to plan and carry 
cut an intelligent program over a period 
of years. A study of the probable fu- 
ture of the university has been made 
and a comprehensive plan for the devel- 
opment of the campus worked out and 
set up in the form of a plaster model. 
Already under this plan a dormitory 
for men, to be named for President 
Hetzel, and a wing to the Commons 
building have been erected, and a class 
rcom building for the College of Liber- 
al Arts is under construction. 
Dartmouth College conferred on 
President Hetzel the degree of Doctor 
of Laws in 1918 and the University of 
Maine paid him the same honor in 1924. 
President Hetzel has been chairman of 
the extension section of the American 
Association of Land Grant Colleges, 
president of the New England Athletic 
Conference, manager of state food pro- 
duction and conservation work in New 
Hampshire during the war, chairman 
of the committee on survey and devel- 
opment of resources of New Hampshire, 
and member of the committee on stand- 
ards of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. He is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Land Grant Colleges. 
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Legislator Proposes Unique. 
Plan For Reforestation 
Suggests Roadside Plantations as Means of ‘Developing 
State Forests, ‘Beautifying Highways and 


Reducing “Bill ‘Board Nuisance 
By MILAN A. DICKINSON 


Member of New Hampshire Legislature 





Reforestation, long a subject only 
for conservationists and scientific for- 
esters, is now beginning to awaken a 
considerable measure of interest among 
the general public. The reasons for 
this belated awakening are many, but 
chief among them is the old and trite 
economic axiom about touching a man’s 
pocketbook—it is only since the price 
of lumber and of all forest products has 
risen so sharply that the citizen in the 
street has interested himself in the 
source of supply. Added to this mate- 
rialistic cause of interest is the growing 
consciousness of our natural beauty and 
scenic wonders, and the desire that 
these be protected from the ugly scars 
of careless and destructive logging. 
The result of this newly awakened 
interest has been seen in various at- 
tempts at bettering conditions. These 
commonly take the form of legislative 
measures and involve the purchase and 
development of forest lands by federal, 
state or municipal governments, and it 
cannot be denied that many of these 
plans are of the greatest merit. The 


programs being carried out by the fed- 
eral government and by various states 


are, on the whole, sound and well or- 
dered. 





In our own state, the federal govern- 
ment has made a fine beginning in the 
White Mountain district, in addition to 
the smaller projects undertaken by va- 
rious societies and by a few municipali- 


ties. Agitation is now being carried on 
for a more elaborate scheme of state- 
owned or municipal forests. 

Certain faults and weaknesses arise 
in ccnnection with each. An extensive 
scheme of state-owned forests, under 
the usual plan, necessitates large appro- 
priations from the state funds, a feat- 
ure which makes such a program diffi- 
cult to effect. The tracts are ordinari- 
ly scattered, more or less inaccessible, 
and are acquired along no well coordi- 
nated plan of layout. This means dif- 
ficulty in administration, as well as a 
lessened value for educational purposes. 
We are faced, too, with the example of 
other states, in which such extensive 
and some times ill-advised purchases 
have been made that little development 
can be undertaken for years because of 
the financial limitations. 

The chief difficulty in the way of mu- 
nicipal forests is in securing the interest 
and cooperation of the citizens and tax- 
payers. It is not encouraging to one 
advocating the establishment of a town 
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forest to regard the care which the or- 
dinary town gives its bridges, ceme- 
teries, and other public property. The 
town forest is an admirable project and 
entirely practical only for such towns 
as can furnish the necessary financing 
and can secure the proper measure of 
public interest. 


The purpose of this short article is 
to present a plan which it seems is well 
adapted to the needs and conditions of 
New Hampshire. It is not offered as a 
complete and flawless program, nor as 
the most effective plan which can be 
evolved. But as a somewhat unique 
scheme and one that does avoid certain 
weaknesses of the usual system of state 
and municipal forests, it is offered for 
whatever merit it may contain. 

In brief, it is suggested that the 
State, through suitable legislation, pur- 
chase strips of land along the highways, 
the width of the strips varying from 
ten to twenty rods, according to con- 
ditions, and use these tracts for forestry 
purposes, both for planting waste spots 
and for improving and protecting the 
immature growth. In places where the 
highway is bordered by mature timber, 
the State should be empowered to take 
by right of eminent domain strips wide 
enough to preserve the beauty of the 
drive. 

It would seem that the project might 
be handled by the Forestry Commis- 
sion and the Highway Department in 
conjunction with each other, to the ad- 
vantage of both. During their slack 
seasons the highway engineers might 
do the surveying and plotting of the 
tracts, and the highway patrolmen care 
for the thinning, clearing, and other 
operations under the general direction 
of the Forestry Commission. It might 
be well arranged too, that the Forestry 
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Department of the University of New 
Hampshire be given a hand in the work, 
as a part of the practical training of 
its students. 

The differences which distinguish 
this type of state forest from the more 
usual sort are readily apparent. 
Without attempting a complete list of 
the advantages which are to be had un- 
der the proposed system, a few of them 
are suggested. 


The operation of this plan would 
tend to preserve and to cultivate the 
beauty of many of our drives, protect- 
ing the natural wonders of the State, 
both for its citizens and for the increas- 
ing numbers of tourists and visitors. 

Secondly, unlike the usual scattered 
and inaccessible state forests, these 
tracts would be constantly before the 
attention of the public, so that, in ef- 
fect, demonstration plots would be in 
operation in every part of the State. 
Furthermore, if it were possible for the 
Highway Department to cooperate in 
the care of the forests, a considerable 
number of men would be receiving 
training in forestry practice. This ed- 
ucational aspect is stressed, because at 
the present stage, nothing is more im- 
portant than that the public be educa- 


ted in the advantages and profits of sci- 
entific forestry. 


In all such places as were owned by 
the State, absolute control of the sign 
situation would be had, much to the im- 
provement of conditions in many of our 
most picturesque spots. And no less 
important would be the control of tour- 
ist camps and the fire hazard in such 
places. 

No very large appropriation would 
be needed for the execution of this 
plan. If our legislature would grant a 
continuing appropriation of perhaps 
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$25,000 annually, it would enable the 
State to buy and care for quite a con- 
siderable roadside distance each year. 
The actual operations of such a plan 
can be seen in the town of Swanzey, 
where the Yale Forestry School owns 
tracts on both sides of the Dartmouth 
College Highway for a distance of sev- 
eral miles. Another example is to be 
had in Keene, on the so-called Five 
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Mile Drive, where an interested citizen 
presented to the City a tract ten rods 
wide along the highway through a stand 
of mature white pine, the remainder of 
which were cut. 

Finally, let the reader’s mind go back 
to his favorite drives and then try to 
picture these same drives had some 
such plan been in operation twenty-five 
years ago. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning with the January issue The Granite Monthly will be 
published by Mr. Harry B. Metcalf of Newport, Publisher and Ed- 


itor of the Newport weekly newspaper, the Argus-Champion. 


In his work the new editor will be assisted by his father, Hon. 


Henry H. Metcalf. 


Monthly will inspire faith and confidence that the magazine will con- 


Mr. Metcalf’s associations with the Granite 


tinue to hold its high place in the esteem of the citizens of New 


Hampshire. 


As the Granite Monthly goes to the new publisher the present 
owners wish to express their appreciation to all those who have so 
whole-heartedly assisted in the publication of 'The Granite Monthly 
as a state magazine devoted to the best interests of New Hampshire 


and to ask continued support for it under the new publisher. 
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Seven State University Athletes Succeed 
On New Hampshire Farms 


Football, Track and ‘Ba‘ketball Stars Find Happiness and Profit in 
Poultry and Fruit ‘Raising in Granite State 


By ALBERT S. BAKER 





What becomes of our college ath- 
letes after they leave the field and track 
and the sporting pages of the newspa- 
pers? : 

At least seven former University of 
New Hampshire athletes can answer 
this question with the single word 


and Sanborn Seminary. He special- 
ized in poultry and upon completing 
his undergraduate work was offered 
several opportunities to teach. But 
Nassikas had made his chickens pay 
his college expenses and he turned to 
the farm to earn his living. 


George W. Weston, left; Achilles J. Nassikas, center; and 
Alfred H. Sawyer, right. These University of New Hampshire 
athletes of other years are now successful New Hampshire. 


farmers. 


“farming.” 

There is Achilles Nassikas. Nassi- 
kas ran the dashes when he was in col- 
lege, winning both the 220 and century 
events in the interclass meet of 1920 
and participating in several intercolle- 
giate meets. Nassikas had come to 
the University from Kimball Union 


At Hooksett, roughly half-way be- 
tween Concord and Manchester on the 
Daniel Webster Highway, is Chick Inn. 
Here Nassikas, the former college ath- 
lete is making a great success in poul- 
try farming. 

Another University athlete who is 
making an outstanding success of poul- 
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try farming is Oliver Hubbard of Wal- 
pole, who graduated from the agricul- 
tural college of the University with the 
class of 1921. Hubbard was also a 
track man.” His best event was the 
mile run in which he won his letters sev- 
eral times. Hubbard went back to 
Walpole after his graduation to put 
into practice the theories of poultry 
raising which he had studied at the Uni- 
versity. His professors have watched 
his efforts and they today credit this 
star of the cinder track with building 
up one of the most successful poultry 
businesses in New Hampshire. 

Then there is Alfred L. French of 
Henniker. French was_ graduated 
from Hopkinton High School in Con- 
toocook, the high school which gave 
early training to the famous Buker 
twins of Bates, one of whom, Raymond, 
was two-mile champion, both now mis- 
sionaries to foreign countries. 


French came to the University with 
no previous training in track athletics 
but was inspired to give the cinders a 
try. He ran the mile and two-mile 
runs on the spring track teams for sev- 
eral seasons but it was in that heart- 
rending, muscle-bruising sport, cross- 
country racing that French gained the 
greatest proficiency. He was captain 
of the University Cross-Country team 
during his senior year at college. 

Al French is building up one of the 
best commercial apple orchards in New 
Hampshire. Already his young or- 
chard, supplemented by older trees 
which came down to him from his fa- 
ther’s farm in Henniker, is winning a 
reputation. His apples are known for 
their good quality, color, texture and 
taste. Countless prizes have come to 


them in open competition in New 
Hampshire fairs. 
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Then there is Clyde Cotton of Straf- 
ford, better known in college as “Cy” 
Cotton, won his letters in both football 
and track, and was captain of the latter 
sport during his senior year at the Uni- 
versity. His specialty on the track 
team was the quarter mile, considered 
by many as the most exacting of all 
events of the track program. To be 
successful in the quarter mile event the 
runner must have the speed and dash of 
the short distance runner and the en- 
durance and stamina of the specialist in 
the distance events. Cotton had all of 
these qualities and successfully compe- 
ted in this event. In football Cotton 
was a guard and played a strong de- 
fensive position in the right of the line 
on two or three of the best elevens ever 
developed at the University. 


Cotton is now applying his knowl- 
edge of agriculture, gained during four 
years of concentrated study at the Uni- 
versity agricultural college, to practical 
work and is counted by those who know 
his efforts as among the successful 
younger farmers of New Hampshire. 

Like Al French of Henniker Alfred 
Sawyer of Concord, who at one time 
held the University of New Hampshire 
records in the discus and hammer 
throwing events on the track program 
and who was an interscholastic star for 
Concord high before entering college, 
is profitably and happily engaged in 
fruit farming. The Sawyer orchards 
in Salisbury are among the most widely 
known in New Hampshire. Indeed the 
reputation of these orchards has exten- 
ded beyond the bounds of New Eng- 
land due to the prizes won in high class 
competition at fruit shows which at- 
tracted entries from the national field. 
Both French and Sawyer are outstand- 
ing examples of young men who re- 
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turned from college to farm to enter in- 
to partnership with their fathers. 
Ancther man who was a star athlete 
in his day at the University and who is 
making good in agricultural fields in 
New Hampshire is George W. Weston 
of Wilton and Hancock. Weston was 
one of the best of cross country run- 
ners while at Durham, running with 
Gordon Nightingale and Cy Leath, two 
of the best in Univer- 
sity Cross country his- 
tory. Weston also 
competed in the dis- 
tance events in spring 
track. He was cap- 
tain of the cross coun- 
try team at one time 
and was several times 
awarded varsity letters 
for proficiency in 
track. Weston is now 
principal of the Han- 
cock high school at 
Hancock but entirely 
aside from that work 
he is operating a very 
successful poultry bus- 
iness of his own. 
Another New Hamp- 
shire athlete who is 
making good in agri- 


Hampshire, 
not, like the others fruit farm. 

mentioned in this review, operating a 
farm on his own initiative, is Stephen 
Booma. Booma was a star at basket- 
ball and also on the track during his 
University days. He is now identified 
with a very important state department, 
that of blister rust control and is sta- 
tioned in the north country where the 
work done under his supervision has 
been praised by experts from other 


Alfred French as he appeared when 
cultural work in New captain of the University of New 

Hampshire Cross Country Team and 
although planting a young tree on his Henniker 
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states as well as those of New Hamp- 
shire. Booma was a member of the 
basketball team captained by E. A. F. 
Anderson now of Dover and which was 
rated as one of the best college basket- 
ball teams in the east. 


Undoubted’y others who were ath- 


letes in their student 
days at the University 
of New Hampshire are 
successful today in 
New Hampshire busi- 
ness life. But to con- 
tribute such a group 
of successful young 
men to the state’s basic 
industry, agriculture, 
is a record which 
should be cause for 
pride at the agricul- 
tural college of the 
University and to its 
athletic department 
which guided these men in their phy- 
sical development when they were train- 
ing their minds for the business life 
which was to attract them after grad- 
uation. 
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Across the Nation by Airplane 


A Thrilling Account of a Transcontinental Flight Made by a 
‘Manchester Girl and Told in Her Own Words 


By MARGARET SHEEHAN 





There is a famous alienist and psy- 
chopathic specialist to whom I would 
have referred anyone who prophesied, 
early in September, that I, Margaret 
Sheehan, free, white, and over twenty- 
one, would be somersaulting from an 
air-plane, dodging jagged mountain- 
peaks, side-stepping rattle-snakes, be- 
. ing towed out of quicksand by mules, 
and lunching with certain people of 
importance in the cinematographic 
world of Hollywood—all in the amaz- 
ing interlude twixt then and now. 
Which goes to show, as Aesop might 
have remarked, that “You never can 
tell.” 


The Boston Post carried one morning 
the story of Miss Lydia Pinkham Gove’s 
flight from Los Angeles to Boston, men- 
tioning with much gusto that she was 
the first woman to make the transcon- 
tinental flight. The paper also set forth 
in glowing terms the fact that Miss 
Gove had enjoyed her trip so much that 
she wished to share its glamour with 
someone else And the way she had 
taken to do so was by. a letter contest, 
whereby college students or graduates 
might immortalize upon paper their 
various reasons for wishing to visit 
“sunny Cal.” 


In a moment of mental reflex—my 
family called it aberration—I sat me 
down and wrote some rather silly dog- 


gerel, illustrated same with sillier 
sketches, put the whole into a most 
glaring envelope, attached a_ special 
delivery stamp, dropped the missive 
into a mail-box, and promptly forgot 
about it. 

I didn’t even bother to stay in Man- 
chester. I love the thrill of competing, 
and I did it because I thought the con- 
test was the most thrilling, the most 
inspiring event of its kind. So much 
for newspaper veracity and refurbish- 
ing! The fact that I won came there- 
fore as a big surprise. Skipping over 
the first inimical reactions of my family 
to the news, and only touching on the 
delightful interview with Miss Gove, 
and her hospitality during the next 
few days, I come to the morning of the 
Start. 


A Thrilling Start 


The East Boston Air-port was fairly 
well populated when we arrived, and 
our send-off was sufficiently thrilling 
to make a lasting impression on two 
damsels to whom publicity is a rather 
rare event. We took off beautifully, 
circling above the city for about fifteen 
minutes, and seeing Boston as we had 
never suspected the town looked. Set- 
tling down to business, the pilot started 
for Albany, which was to be our first 
gas stop. At first we thought the going 
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bumpy, but decided that it was our 
inexperience, and prayed devoutly that 
we would not wax plane-sick, thus ruin- 
ing our reputations at the start. 

We had sailed through the air about 
an hour and a half when we felt for 
the first time what became later a most 
familiar sensation—we were coming 
down. The engine had begun emitting 
peculiar ebullitions, which spelled 
trouble even to our inexperienced ears, 
and we had settled with great rapidity 
in a much bestubbled hay-field near 
God-knew-where. 

Within three minutes, however, we 
had collected a conglomerate crowd, 
almost equal to the howling mob at 
East Boston, and several friendly and 
curicus souls offered their assistance, 
and orientated us. It was Ellis’ Field, 
near Barre, Mass.—an unforeseen land- 
ing-place, not on the schedule. While 


the pilot monkeyed around with the 
motor, we consumed much fruit from 
the huge baskets which had been. do- 
nated back in Boston, sharing it with 
the natives, and discussing the vicissi- 
tudes of flying, so far as we knew of 


them. Upon several hints from the 
pilot, who had discovered the difficulty 
in the engine, and was ready to leave, 
we lightened our ballast by two baskets 
of fruit. 


After that episode, we sailed forth 
with not quite so much aplomb, eyeing 
various fields somewhat sceptically for 
awhile, but presently the roar of the 
motor, and the apparently serene pro- 
gress of the plane lulled us to slumber. 
We were awakened by the peculiar 
change in tone made as a plane goes 
from straight flying to a downward 
glide, but this time the stop was pre- 
meditated, and we were safely in Al- 
bany, waiting to gas up. 


A Hay Field Landing 


Buffalo was our scheduled stop for 
that night. Alas, for the plans of mice, 
men, and pilots, a thick haze came up 
over the Catskills, the compass was 
slightly skew-gee, the pilot of the es- 
cort plane, whose home was in Bing- 
hampton, and whom we were following 
lost his bearings, and we found our- 
selves landing in another hay-field as 
night fell. Said hay-field developed in- 
to a sort of plateau on top of King’s 
Mountain, near Starrucca, Pa. There- 
upon began the increment of geographi- 
cal lore which marked mental progress 
on the trip. (Incidentally, mental pro- 
gress was about the only kind we made! 
We had found it almost impossible to 
converse while flying, till we discovered 
a common knowledge of the “deaf and 
dumb” alphabet which one uses in 
school when talking “behind the 
teacher’s back,” and after some prac- 
tice we became quite proficient in this 
resurrected language, carrying on an 
extensive conversation with great facil- 
ity. It was thus that we kept track of 
the towns over which we flew—when 
we did.) 


Starrucca is the wildest sort-of coun- 
try, but within a few minutes a man 
chanced along with an auto, drove us 
down the worst and steepest mountain 
road I ever saw, and deposited us at 
Starrucca Station. On the way he re- 
galed us with tales of the unfortunate 
aviators who had met death among 
those same mountains, finding no such 
propitious fields as we had picked for 
our forced landing. So far, our casual- 
ties were merely a broken schedule and 
a hat considerably the worse for hav- 
ing been sat upon unwittingly for some 
four hours. That hat was only the 
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first of four to perish in like manner. 
Three pairs of shoes also met a similar 
fate—not from being sat upon, but 
from being walked out. And they say 
that aviation is speedy. 


Blithely the next morning we started 
again. The pilot had rescued the plane 
from Starrucca, and brought it to Bing- 
hamton. With a firm purpose of seeing 
the sights of Chicago that night, we 
took off gayly from the Binghamton 
Field, and headed westward. Our 
flight lasted fifteen minutes. A sicken- 
ing gasp of the motor, then a dying 
roar. Little as we knew about air- 
planes, we sensed something serious. 
Our fears were confirmed as the pilot 
circled about, quite obviously searching 
the most auspicious landing-spot. All 
the time we were gliding nearer the 
ground, and at last, with a final gallant 


effort, we cleared a fence by inches 
only, brought up on a hill-side in Appal- 
achin, N. Y., and put to mad flight a 
flock of sheep which had been hitherto 
grazing in undisturbed peace on said 
hill-side. 


It was a broken cam-shaft which 
brought us down. While Ed Conerton, 
the pilot, went town-ward for help, we 
amused ourselves by playing base-ball 
with a group of urchins, the like of 
which collects inevitably upon the des- 
cent of a plane. Our stop this time was 
of three days’ duration, whilst a new 
motor was procured and_ installed. 
Having nothing better to do, I decided 
to go to Buffalo for a day, and did so. 
Just to show that fate was not to be 
trifled with, my train proceeded to be 
wrecked about twenty miles from Buf- 
falo, and I arrived in style in a Ford 
sedan, commissioned for the purpose— 
only six hours late. 


An Impromptu Christening 


Did anyone say Los Angeles by Sun- 
day? Someone was an optimist. The 
motor having been fixed, we resumed 
our trip, with much eclat and a rousing 
send-off, flew over some wicked-looking 
sections of the Alleghanies, and—be- 
cause hope springs eternal—looked con- 
fidently for the cheering environs of 
Chicago. Alas and alack-a-day. A 
recalcitrant water-line sat us down in 
a field outside Falconer, N. Y. We 
wasted over an hour patching that, but, 
nothing daunted, prepared for another 
grand take-off before the admiring 
natives. They were a strange conglo- 
meration of Indians, country-folk, and 
prosperous farmers, and they warned 
us that, to the right, the field was 
marshy. Acting on their information, 
Ed kept diligently to the left in taking 
off, but the little tin god whose name 
is Jinx put in our path the one hidden 
mud-hole in that section. Splash! 
Thump! Somersault! We catapulted 
head over heels, and were cast in var- 
ious directions upon the sod. I received 
not even a bruise. Helen contracted a 
wrenched neck, due to the fact that her 
head had tried to push a hole in the 
gas-tank. Ed picked himself up with 
a cut lip and a battered head. We had 
gone over with such force that the 
safety-belts were severed completely. 
When one hits an obstacle at a speed of 
sixty miles per hour, something hap- 
pens. And the plane was a wreck. 
A broken propellor, two buckled wing- 
struts, torn wings, broken triling-edges, 
false-ribs, leading-edges, rudder, and 
wind-shield comprised the damage, and 
Jamestown had acquired guests for the 
ensuing four days, 

Thereupon commenced the really 
practical part of our trip. Up to that 
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time I had supposed that each part of 
an air-plane must be measured by slide- 
rule and protractor, tested, and tried, 
before it could be flown. But when we 
had pounded broom-handles into the 
struts to keep them straight; punctured 
our fingers with sail-needles sewing up 
wings; provided quite an original shape 
to the rudder in straightening it; whit- 
tled countless sticks for false ribs, and 
used hair pins for cotter-pins, we had 
received much illumination concerning 
the genus air-ship. 

The East Boston Air-port sent us a 
new propellor, everything balanced but 
the expense account, and by the follow- 
ing Thursday we were off again. Al- 
though our optimism had decreased 
considerably, we were still cheerful, and 
felt no disturbing fears concerning the 
safety of the enterprise. In fact, we 
were somewhat reassured on that score. 
Having seen what could happen without 
serious results, we were ready for about 
anything. Later we got it, as you shall 
see. 

The Metropolitan Theatre of Boston 
had wired to us at Jamestown, asking 
when we expected to reach the Coast. 
We were going to answer, “Consult the 
Ouija Board”, but decided such a reply 
would not be exactly courteous, al- 
though indubitably to the point. More- 
over, we had rechristened our ship— 
hitherto the Miss Salem—‘“Abie’s Irish 
Rose”—because she had stayed so long 
in New York. But at last we did get 
off, and reached Cleveland safely, 
though damply, for the whole country 
was flooded from the most severe 
rainy season in years. Next morning 
we arose early again. Hardly a morn- 
ing came but what we were arising hope- 
fully, about six o’clock, only to wait 
for the motor, the weather, or the gas- 
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olene men. As I said, at Cleveland, 
we were up with the sun, and had taxied 
the sixteen miles out to the field, only 
to be frustrated definitely and for hours 
by a fog that was so thick and milky 
that even the air-mail could not move. 


We settled down to await the clear- 
ing. Flying through fog is like floating 
through a sea of milk. In an air-plane, 
it is very hard to tell whether one is 
going horizontally or at a slight angle. 
That it why fog is so dangerous. With- 
in half an hour, our vigil ceased to be 
lonely, for within half a mile of us three 
other planes sat down, for the same 
reason. We had rather a jolly meeting, 
and gossiped cheerfully till the mists 
lifted, and allowed us to plough along 
to Indianapolis, for a record stop for 
gas. I mention it, because it took us 
only twenty minutes, instead of the 
usual hour and a half. Thence we 


reached St. Louis, and put up for the 
night. 


With terrible head-winds we béat 
through to Kansas City and Wichita 
the next day. Ordinarily, one should 
average at least eighty-five miles an 
hour in an OX-5; we were making 
scarcely forty, on account of the un- 
usually strong gale which blew inces- 
santly from the time we left St. Louis, 
—the tail of the Florida hurricane. 


At Wichita we lay four days, await- 
ing the installation of various new parts, 
to take the place of the patch-work 
which we had done with such pains- 


taking care in Jamestown. Unfortun- 
ately, the general consensus seemed to 
be that our work was not too good for 
a successful campaign against difficul- 
ties to come. We were told that there 
remained these three: the oil-fields of 
Texas, the deserts of Arizona, and the 
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mountains of New Mexico; and the 
greatest of these are the mountains! 


A Lesson In Preparedness 


While in Wichita, we spent some of 
our spare moments target-shooting. We 
had been warned that it might be well 
to have a gun along, in case the Spics 
did not welcome our coming, in some 
unforeseen landing-place through the 
wild and wooly west. (Spics, by the 
way, are the result of a long series of 
mesalliances among Indians, Mexicans, 
Spaniards, Negroes, etals.). So little 
did any of us know about revolvets that 
it took us some time to discover why 
our gun would not eject. We had 


bought it under the sign of the three 
balls, and the wily proprietor had be- 
nignly sold us .32 bullets for a .38 Colt! 

Once more, through heavy head- 
winds and blazing heat, we staggered 


on to Lawton, Oklahoma City, and into 
Haskell, Texas. The latter wasn’t a 
scheduled stop, but how many were? 
Darkness had made the surrounding 
country look not too inviting, and we 
thought we had better cease our flight 
while a presentable field was in view. 
Haskell is a characteristically western 
town—the kind one sees in the Movies, 
and which, I understand, is fast giving 
way to a more modern construction. A 
scattering of shambling wooden build- 
ings, with no rhyme nor reason for the 
roads and streets, after one leaves the 
main square; men whose stature is 
reminiscent of Goliath; a paucity of 
women—this is Haskell. 


Cheating the Undertakers 


But we were to reach still more typ- 
ical wild-west places in our travels. 
We passed Big Spring successfully, 
though by the skin of our teeth. Its 
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altitude is somewhat over 3500 feet. 
The weather was blisteringly hot. We 
were heavily loaded for our motor’s 
capacity. At the take-off, we missed a 
fence by inches and a house by a frac- 
tion of an inch. Only for the very 
expert manipulation of the plane by our 
pilot, there would have been three 
obituary notices in the home-town 
papers, I believe. And the worst was 
yet to come. 

We were flying entirely by map, now, 
for the territory was unfamiliar to all 
of us. The landing field at Pecos, our 
next stop, was charted as being to the 
north and west of the town.~- When we 
arrived there, no field was visible in that 
section, nor could we discern any other 
that looked very likely, except some 
six miles from town, over the Pecos 
river. From the air, it seemed as 
though we had chanced upon the ideal 
spot to sit down. Plenty big enough 
even for a take-off as delayed as our 
Big Spring one, and with that last still 
fresh in our minds, we were taking no 
chances on small fields. It is fairly 
easy to come down, but at that altitude 
and in such heat, it is most difficult to 
take off. 

What had looked from above like 
the growth of hay or soft grasses proved 
to be the treacherous mesquite, brist- 
ling with thorns and rising every few 
years in sudden humps. There was no 
question but what we were nicely 
stranded again,—low in gas, and no 
chance of getting out with our load. 
So, while Ed babied the motor, Helen 
and I started to walk town-wards in 
search of a gas truck. The distances in 
that country are as deceptive as upon 
the ocean, for the atmosphere is so 
glaringly clear that ten miles look like 
one. We had thought the road about 
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half a mile off. I swear we tramped 
three, through the blazing heat, through 
the thorny mesquite, and through hum- 
mocks whence issued the ominous warn- 
ings of rattlers. I had often read of 
“a parching thirst,” but never till then 
had I experienced one. Needless to 
say, it did not add to my peace of mind, 
as I trudged wearily along, too hot and 
dusty and discouraged to even try to 
make talk with my companion. We 
did finally reach the road, and there 
and then sat down to await a stray car. 


I have said that the gods of ill luck 
were watching us most of the time. 
However, and on the other hand, we 
were quite lucky in being extricated 
from our mishaps, I guess, for someone 
always happened along at the crucial 
moment to play the Good Samaritan. 
This time it was one Mr. Haas, a mine- 
holder of that vicinity. He came along 


in a roadster, and never could any 
vehicle be more welcome. We told him 


our predicament. He very obligingly 
picked us up and drove us to town. 
There we found to our sorrow that we 
had picked the very worst field in the 
country. Mr. Haas offered to take us 
back, and get the baggage. We didn’t 
fancy the return tramp through the 
field, but there was nothing else to do. 
We managed to locate the present fly- 
ing-field of Pecos, and to mark it men- 
tally for his benefit. It had been chang- 
ed since our map was printed, and in 
that territory, if a field is not clipped 
continually, it becomes covered quickly 
again with brush and mesquite. 


A Wild Motor Ride 


There and then began the wildest 
automobile ride I ever took. Disre- 
garding the seemingly unsurmountable 
obstacles, Mr. Haas insisted on driv- 
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ing us all the way in to the plane. 
Through two barbed-wire fences we 
ploughed; over a railroad trestle; down 
a culvert; through mud and mire; 
across the mesquite, and at last to the 
ship, without even a punctured tire. 
Mr. Haas was quite amused at our as- 
tonishment, assuring us that in his ter- 
ritory automobiles have accomplished 
much harder trips than this, and regal- 
ing us with the tale of a previous jaunt, 
—a thirty-mile dash, pursued by a pack 
of wolves, and minus one tire. It seem- 
ed like an Arabian Nights Dream, but 
in view of what he was accomplishing 
while telling it, appeared quite plaus- 
ible after all. 

Poor Ed was glad enough to see us. 
We had been gone nearly two hours, and 
the heat was unbearable. He had 
grown so thirsty that even the hot, rus- 
ty water from the radiator had seemed 
a blessing. We unloaded the plane of all 
baggage, and with much sputtering, 
thumping, and careenings at impossible 
angles, he took off, proving once more 
his ability as a pilot de luxe. We, in 
turn, bumped backward over our rocky 
road to Pecos, and rejoined him at last 
in the village. 

Pecos is the kind of a town where 
one expects cow-boys to come dashing 
up, tether their wild broncos to hitch- 
ing-posts, and indulge in a good old- 
fashioned spree. And such it used to 
be, I understand, not so many years 
ago. Now it is quite respectable, al- 
though the old hitching-posts remain, 
and the cow-boys still go on a rampage 
occasionally. For it is in the heart of 
the cattle-country, and a good-sized 
trading centre. 

The part where the field is they call 
Spic-town, for many half-breeds make 
their homes there, in impossible little 
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one-room frame shacks. These shacks 
are no bigger than a good-sized kitchen, 
have only dirt floors, and are occupied 
by families of anywhere from one to 
ten. 

We needed a knife to cut the rope 
for staking the plane for the night. 
None of us knew any Spanish, and the 
Spics either cannot or will not under- 
stand English as she is spoke. But with 
some pantomime, and a repeated re- 
quest for “Un sabre pour couper!”’, we 
convinced them that we wanted a knife, 
but not to cut their throats, and re- 
ceived a beautiful, long, slim, sharp- 
bladed affair. The owner watched us 
carefully and suspiciously, hanging on 
our trail till he had it back safely in 
his possession. 

With some misgivings as to whether 
the ship would be there in the morning, 
we kissed it good-night, and made our 
way to the Hotel Orient, a most preten- 
tious two-story hostelry, where one pur- 
chases the privilege of bathing in the 
one available tub, for the sum of “35c, 
including towels.” 


Waiting Out A Storm 


We had gassed up fully the preceding 
night, but in the morning just as a pre- 
caution, Ed peeked at the tank before 


leaving. It was half empty. Some 
canny Spic had evidently come and 
seen and conquered a sufficient supply 
of gas to run his limousine for a week. 
These little delays helped make life in- 
teresting. 

Through magnificent but quite scary 
scenery—over an extinct volcano, lava 
deposits, sand-dunes, geysers, and the 
sharp teeth of rugged Sierra Blanco, we 
flew into El Paso, convinced that we 
were now on the final lap. Hope dies 
hard, you know. We were greeted with 
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the consoling meteorological report that 
a hundred-mile gale was due to arrive 
from the west within the next two 
hours. Of course that precluded the 
possibility of further progress, for had 
we struck a wind of such force, we 
would not only have been flying back- 
wards, but would surely have cracked 
up the ship. So into the Fort Bliss 
hangar we rolled Miss Salem, and pre- 
pared to await results. 

Our luck was consistent, at any rate. 
They told us at the Fort that they had 
had no rain for five months. Where- 
upen they provided a two-day gale and 
cloud-burst, so severe that~ it washed 
out all culverts and many bridges west 
of El Paso, and held up all through 
trains for three days. 


We thought we might as well make 
the best of a bad bargain and explore 
the surrounding country. An alluring 
U-drivit sign inveigled us into hiring a 
Chevrolet, but it turned out to be such 
an impossible Leaping Lena, that we 
exchanged it for a Ford Coupe. It 
seems that they are so near the Mexi- 
can burder that it is curting folly te 
supply any good cars for such purposes. 
Said Ford behaved quite beautifully so 
long as we kept on level ground or a 
down-grade, but let the road slope ever 
so slightly upwards, and Ophelia Bumps 
refused to do more than cough, sputter, 
and stagger forward in low. And El 
Paso is a city of ups and downs, so that 
investment did not prove very intrigu- 
ing, and we returned the recalcitrant 
lady to her fond master. 

We set out to visit Juarez, a famous 
Mexican frontier town just across from 
El Paso. One is not given much oppor- 
tunity to do much damage there, for 
the bridge closes at 9:00 P. M., and 
woe to any American found on the other 
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side after that hour. All sorts of com- 
plications arise, even to the possibility 
of a thirty days’ stay in the local jail. 
So we were very careful to leave well 
before the fatal hour, having dined at 
the Central Cafe, with its excellent food, 
orchestra, etal., — especially etal., — 
and having shuddered properly at the 
contents of the museum. Among these, 
is a life-sized replica of the dead Villa, 
staring-eyed and disembowelled. Such 
is the Mexican’s idea of the impressive. 


On The Way Again 


During the three days in which we 
loafed at El Paso, we tried cut many 
Mexican dishes, enjoyed the hospitality 
of Fort Bliss, and would have been 
thoroughly happy, had time not been so 
precious. We were glad _ enough, 
therefore, to wake up Wednesday and 
behold a sky joyously bereft of clouds 
and to feel an atmosphere almost de- 
void of breezes. Thence, we travelled 
uneventfully through Tucson, a rendez- 
vous of consumptives , and a place 
whose climate is invariably hot and dry 
—and then to Yuma, where we arrived, 
literally in a cloud of dust; fine, white, 
desert dust, which gets into your eyes, 
nose, ears, and throat, and permeates 
everything and everywhere. 

We put up at the Arizona Hotel, 
where each guest has two beds, one in- 
side, and one on the sleeping-porch, so 
that if it seems too hot within, one 
simply transfers one’s coencesthesis to 
the outer cot. 

Fully convinced that we would be 
in Los Angeles by evening, we set forth 
next morning, over the fine accumula- 
tion of jagged, rocky teeth known as 
Apache Pass, and against another head- 
wind, along the Salton Sea. Of a sud- 
den, just when all seemed peaceful, a 


disgruntled spurt came from the motor, 
several gasps that spelled trouble, and 
intermittent coughs that meant disaster. 
Ensued much scrambling about and 
looking for a possible place to sit down. 
In the distance there loomed up an ap- 
parently perfect spot—white, clear, and 
large. We made for it. It still looked 
good,—hard and flat. But as the tail- 
skid hit, we knew that all was not as it 
should be, and in remembrance of 
Jamestown, and as we felt the wheels 
dig in, and the tail come up, we psyched 
the dear thing for all we were worth, to 
the end that we would remain right side 
up. Faith prevailed, and the tail settled 
back in perfect order, though, unfor- 
tunately, the wheels had not behaved 
so well and were firmly imbedded in a 
foot of treacherous, alkali-covered mud. 
And we were many miles from any- 
where. 


We thought perhaps that if we could 
get the motor started, we might dig out, 
but the prospects were not particularly 
propitious, and our forebodings proved 
correct. After some maniuplation with 
the magneto, the engine started up quite 
easily, but only buried the wheels more 
deeply with each turn of the prop. We 
gave up hope of digging ourselves out, 
and scanned the horizon for the most 
likely point of aid. Off in the distance, 
we descried a house, and made for it 
as best we could. With the thermo- 
meter flirting with 116, with rattlers 
issuing warnings every so often, with 
the dust sifting in through our shoes, 
with the house apparently receding as 
we approached, it was a walk never to 
be forgotten. It took us well over an 
hour to reach the place, and then it was 
to find that we were still two miles from 
any help, for the nearest mule-teams 
belonged to a ranch which was pointed 
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in the offing. For lack of something 
better to do, we plodded on. The mules 
belonged to one Mr. McLeod, and al- 
though he was at home, his animals 
were not. They were out on a job, and 
we had to fold our hands and wait their 
return in simulated patience. 


A Pleasant Afternoon 


But we really spent quite a pleasant 
afternoon, all things considered. We 
were shown through a thoroughly up- 
to-date duck-ranch and date-farm com- 
bined, allowed to pick from the trees all 
the fresh dates we could eat, and initia- 
ted into some of the mysteries of an es- 
tablishment of this kind. We found 
that there is as much difference between 
dates picked in lusciously fragrant 
freshness from the tree and the dried 
variety as there is between youth and 
old age. We regaled ourselves to re- 
pletion; drank water from a 600 foot 
artesian well, cooled by artificial refrig- 
eration to a delicious chill; and were 
made completely at home pending the 
return of the draft animals about 5:30. 

With much ado, we hitched the drag- 
lines, onto the mules, and with more or 
less hilarity, ploughed back through 
the scrub to the shore, where Miss Salem 
still reclined at a drunken angle. The 
mules could not go very near the ship, 
for the ground was like quick-sand, 
and they sank in too far, but after the 
exercise of considerable ingenuity and 
with the helpful suggestions of all and 
sundry, we did manage to extricate the 
plane. But that was only half the 
battle. As it was dragged through the 
mesquite, the thorns began tearing huge 
rents in the wings, and we had visions 
of more repair-work. So, when we 
were safely off the mud-flat, we stopped 
and staked the plane for the night. 
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On our backs in the dust and alkali we 
sewed up the rents and rips, and shel- 
lacked the patches. Shellac, we found, 
is about the most useful ingredient one 
can take in an air-plane kit. 

For the night, we registered at the 
Hotel Caravansary in Mecca,—an in- 
voluntary pilgrimage to Mecca, as it 
were. The “Hotel” was a set of tents, 
screened all about, and raised. on plat- 
forms to keep out the snakes. But in 
these unluxurious accommodations we 
slept the sleep of the just, or of the ex- 
cessively weary, and awoke to what was 
to be really the last day of our west- 
ward trip. 

With a couple of axes we blazed a 
run-way through the mesquite, and Ed 
took off in solitary grandeur for a quite 
presentable field discovered further 
down the line. He had intended to drag 
the plane over to the Southern Pacific 
right-of-way, and take off along the 
tracks, but owing to the tie-up of three 
days from the wash-outs aforemention- 
ed, trains were coming through at all 
times, and without any definite sche- 
dule, so he decided that it would be a 
little too dangerous to monkey with 
them. 


Over The Mountains 


Over Banning Pass we flew, with 
much zooming, rolling, bumping, and 


vibrating. It was the roughest part of 
our journey, so far as the air was con- 
cerned. The wind ‘vas not so bad as on 
former occasions, but the currents en- 
gendered by the air rushing down the 
surrounding mountains, and whirling up 
from the warm valleys below, and whiz- 
zing through the Pass, gave Ed plenty 
to think about, and made us eye askance 
the saw-toothed ranges which hemmed 
us in on two sides. There was no room 
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to turn, and no place to sit down with- 
out wrecking the ship. We had been 
warned about this Pass, and air-men 
had looked at us in that sceptical way 
which is so very cheering, when we had 
mentioned that we were going to try it. 
It seems that it is quite a feat for an 
OX-5 to cross with two passengers. 
Hence, with vivid memories of previous 
escapades, we were rather uneasy till 
it was safely behind us. 


Over miles of orange-groves we pas- 
sed, and above the fertile coast-valleys, 
till at last Los Angeles spread its spraw- 
ling self before us, with its hills and 
twisting roads, and oil-wells and movie- 
studics, and hotels and shacks, and the 
countless other heterrogeneous elements 
that make its panorama one of the 
most variegated one could imagine. 

On account of the very uncertain 
time of our arrival, it was robbed of a 
good many of the spectacular events 
planned, and the reporters and other 
interested ones had wearied of the three 
weeks’ vigil, confining their efforts to 
leaving for us a multitude of messages 
at the Ambassador Hotel. I think we 
beat the Covered Wagon record by a 
couple of hours, but we have the du- 
bious satisfaction of having made a 
new record of our own—the longest 
transcontinental flight in the annals. 
Still, we have the further satisfaction of 
knowing that we did get there at last, 
and that we were the first two girls to 
fly from the east coast to the west. 

Once in Los Angeles, our stay was a 
succession of pleasant incidents, but 
nothing more startling than might at- 
tend most transcontinental journeys, 
except that people were more than kind 
in proffering their services in entertain- 
ment, so long as we should stay in the 
West. We were invited to lunch at the 


Famous Players--Lasky Studios with 
Bebe Daniels, Mary Brian, Raymond 
Hatton, and others, all of whom were 
most cordial and interesting. They 
gave us the keys to the place, as it were, 
showed us many of the ins and outs 
of the cinema art, and feted us royally. 


Comment on Aviation 


Aside from the very unique features 
of the trip, and the constant state of 
wonder, both at what we saw and what 
we were about to experience, it was a 
revelation in many ways. To me, avia- 
tion had always seemed more or less of 
an occult mystery, to be dabbled in only 
by the elite. I found that in the west, 
and middle-west, aeroplanes are much 
thicker than automobiles were here fif- 
teen years ago. One sees them every- 
where, and many people use them daily 
in traveling back and forth to business. 
For out there, it is nothing for a man to 
trip from one mine or oil-well to an- 
other, sometimes a distance of 125 miles 
apart, once or twice a day. In fact, we 
met two mine-holders who use this 
means of locomotion solely. Even in 
Kansas, several of the oil-men own and 
fly their own planes. 

And now I realize that as a literary 
document, this is an albegraic minus, 
but perhaps the “human element” about 
which scientists rave so glibly may 
have some appeal to those who have 
been patient enough to read it through. 
For myself, it is merely a transcription 
to the shorthand of language of memor- 
ies which will always be a source of 
pleasure for the hours of reminiscence. 


“From fancy’s fragil cloud-ship 

Back to the earth I glide; 
Take up my daily dozen tasks, 
And lay my dreams aside.” 
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TWO POEMS 


The Old Grist Mill 
By Natt H. Jones 


It is silent!—yes, is silent for the whirring wheels are stopped, 

And the hoppers now are empty where the golden kernels dropped; 
And the busy little buckets which kept going ’round and ’round 
Bringing from that mystic somewhere golden treasure they had found, 
All are still and wrapped in cobwebs and the dust, where they have lain 
Since the mighty mill-wheels rumbled in the grinding of the grain. 


There’s no sound of rushing water through the sluice of sodden logs, 

And I miss the merry music of the clanking, wooden cogs; 

Where’s the yoke of sad-eyed oxen that the lusty farmer drove?— 

Where’s the crowd that smoked and joked around the dusty, rusty stove?— 
Where’s the jolly miller measuring his toll of barley out?— 

O! there’s nothing of the bustle that there used to be about! 


It is silent!—the old grist-mill—and a stolid vigil keeps, 

In the village in the valley where the white-haired miller sleeps; 
Though the barns about are busting with the bins of ripened grain, 
And the bleak November blasts are blowing boisterously again, 
And ’tis time the corn-cob-cracker had its noisy work begun, 
Still, the old mill slumbers silent—for its grinding days are done. 


A Reverie 
By Leslie H. Phinney 
(In the Hillsborough Messenger) 


I have toiled full sixty years amid the boulders 
On the hillsides of this old New England farm; 
When the maple leaves are dying, 
When the winter gales are crying, 
I am always looking forward to the Springtime, with its charm. 


I have toiled full sixty years on this farmstead 
Give, for one and all, a meed it scant’ly yields; 
When the maple buds are swelling, 
When of love the birds are telling, 
Then I harness Dick and Nellie, and we plough the same old fields. 


I have toiled full sixty years to win a harvest 
That to those I love shall ease and comfort bring; 
When the swallows high are winging, 
When the robin’s song is ringing, 
I give thanks for strength to labor, and that, once more, it is Spring. 
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Club Women of New England 
Ready to Share Her Problems 


Devote Conference to ‘Discussion of Ways and Means to 


Promote Her Prosperity and Happiness 
By LILLIAN M. AINSWORTH 








Vermont and New Hampshire are In unison these women repeated earn- 
waging their eternal battle over the ex-_ estly: 


act location of their dividing line, “Keep us, O God, from pettiness. 

- yf Let us be large in word and in deed. 
wets and drys are engaging in fierce Let us be done with fault-finding and 
arguments as_ to leave off self-seeking.” 


whether or not the 
Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is going to 
save the country or 
send it to Purgato- 
ry, but the club 
women of New Eng- 
land—God bless 
them—are at peace 
one with another. 
Not that all of 
them believe alike. 
Bless you, no! But 
by and large the 
women agree on the 
big problems that 
affect home, state 
and nation. 

Nearly three hun- 


Members of the 
New Hampshire 
Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs felt 
proud and happy to 
act as hostesses to 
the largest gather- 
ing of the New Eng- 
land Conference of 
State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs that 
has assembled. In 
its act of hospitali- 
ty the Federation 
had the cooperation 
of the proprietors of 
the hostelry. Wood 
fires blazed in wide 
fireplaces; bouquets 
dred and fifty wom- of gay blossoms 
en from all over mrs. Guy E. Speare, Plymouth President, brightened the 
New England met N. H. Federation of Women’s Clubs. rooms and every at- 
at the Mountain tention was given 
View House in the the guests to make 
White Mountains during the first week their three-day stay a pleasure. 
in October, when hills and vales flaun- Intense love for and abiding loyalty 
ted their tapestries painted by an Un- to their own commonwealths were un- 
seen Hand, tapestries more rare in col- mistakably shown when each state pres- 
or and design than the Orient knows. ident brought greetings, responding to 
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the toast, “My State” at the post pran- 
dial. program on the first evening. 
Songs echoed and reechoed through the 
dining hall as groups from each state 
under their song leaders chanted the 
glories of their own fair homelands. 


Vermonters sang: 


Dear Old Vermont, to thee, 
Best state of all to me, 
To thee we sing, 


While Connecticut choired: 


To thee, the true and great 
First Constitution state, 
Our song we raise. 


Then came voices from the East 
singing: 

O pines of Maine, dear pines of Maine, 

With thy proud heads uplifted high 


Telling the tales of days long dead 
To all the woods and streams and sky. 


From the South reverberated: 


O Massachusetts, old Bay State, 

To thee this song we raise, 

Where Pilgrim Fathers sought a shrine 
In peace their God to praise. 


Rhode Island, proud of her history, 
sang lustily of the worth of that little 
commonwealth and New Hampshire 
members were doubly proud because 
the song they sang had been composed 
and set to music by their own state 
president, Mrs. Eva A. Speare. 


And then all together they chorused: 


“Hurrah for old New England 
And her cloud-capped granite hills!” 


But to radiate peace and unity of 
purpose was not the sole mission of the 
assembled delegates. Problems vital 
to the economic welfare of New Eng- 
land were discussed with breadth of vi- 
sion. Papers were presented which 
showed that these women had thought 
their subjects through. Discussions 
followed that gave evidence of swift and 
straight thinking. He would, indeed, 
be a clear-brained man thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the vexing questions to 
be met in considering “Transportation 
Problems in New England,” who could 
present a better paper on that subject 
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than did Mrs. Arthur D. Potter of 
Massachusetts. The illiteracy problem 
has seldom been discussed more intelli- 
gently than when Miss Emily Louise 
Plumley of Connecticut told of the 
work in her state under the general top- 
ic “Cooperation with General Federa- 
tion in Illiteracy Elimination.” Maine, 
Vermont, Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire women discussed frankly, 
intelligently, intimately, the problems 
of perpetuating New England ideals in 
the home, in education, in civic life. It 
was not food for babes. 

If any men had come to scoff they 
would have remained to pray. But 
men no longer scoff at women’s activi- 
ties. An outstanding event at this con- 
ference was the invitation extended by 
Mr. A. W. Cummings, Maine Secretary 
of the New England Council, for each 
State Federation to send a. delegate to 
the next meeting of the Council. And 
why not? 

Perhaps Mr, Cummings, Andrew L. 
Felker, New Hampshire Commissioner 
of Agriculture, and Charles W. Tobey, 
all New England Council members, 
have not had more alert audiences than 
they had at this conference. Their 
addresses were on vital topics, force- 
fully presented. Mr. Cummings gave 
undisputed reasons why New England 
needs to tell the world about herself. 
Mr. Felker, talking about “New Eng- 
land’s Food supply,” put the problem 
fairly up to the home keepers that their 
little corner of the world is producing 
far less than is being consumed therein; 
that, because New England cannot con- 
tinue as she is now doing, the time has 
arrived when they must concern them- 
selves with more vital matters than 
social pleasures. Mr. Tobey told these 
women that New England is not dead 
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in trespasses and sins, but in apathy, 
and urged them to “fall in line with the 
march of progress.” 

New Hampshire women were proud 
of their president, Mrs. Speare, who 
presided at the sessions; proud of their 
other state officers; proud to entertain 
as guests of honor Mrs. Edward Frank- 
lin White, First Vice President of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and Assistant Attorney General of In- 
diana; Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole of 
Brockton, Mass., Recording Secretary 
of the General Federation; Mrs. Harry 
Haynes Burnham of Biddeford, Me., 
chairman of the conference; exceeding- 
ly proud of Mme. Sara Simpson of the 
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Concord club, well known contralto, 
who was in charge of the music and led 
the singing. 

What were the high spots of the 
conference? Many, from which three 
stand out preeminently. First, the 
spirit of friendly cooperation among the 
delegates; second, the clear thinking on 
vital topics, as evidenced in the round 
table discussions; third, the unmistak- 
able testimony that women have reach- 
ed the place when the value of their 
contribution in shaping the economic 
policy of New England is recognized by 
the able men who make up the organiza- 
tion of the New England Council. 





A Crimson Stain 
By Lillian M. Ainsworth 


Today I saw upon the forest’s breast 


A crimson stain. 


I knew a death blow had been thrust, 

That lovely shapes of leaf and blade 

Would lie, stark, upon earth’s sodden floor, 

And emerald wraiths would shudder in the storm. 
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TWO POEMS 


From The Heart of A Doll 
By Jane Tappan Reed 


I’ve been lying in my carriage in the attic all alone, 
For ’most a hundred thousand years, I guess; 
My little mother, Jane, put me away one day, and since, 
She’s never even come to change my dress! 
I know my little mother loved-me, though you might not think 
She treated me with any care at all,— 
She used to pull my hair until I wished that I could cry, 
But though I tried, no tears would ever fall. 
She pricked me cruelly with pins,—I tried to tell her so; 
But dolly’s tongues are glued,—we cannot speak; 
She covered me so warmly when she took me out to ride, 
I envied the real babies who could shriek! 
But now I feel so lonesome in this great big attic room, 
I’d let her treat me any way she chose, 
If she’d just dress me up again, and take me out to play,— 
It’s no use wishing, though, ’cause no one knows. 
One day I heard her mother say, “Jane, where is that old doll? 
You’re too big now to want her any more; 
I’m cleaning house—she’s broken some—I’ll just throw her away, 
We can’t have old toys clutt’ring up the floor.” 
My heart stood still, I held my breath, then Jane said, “No, please don’t, 
I’ll keep her for my little girl, some day.” 
Then, Oh! I loved my little mother so, I tried to smile, 
But china mouths stick always the same way! 
It’s hard to wait so many years,—I’m lonesome as can be; 
A dolly’s life is long and full of pain; 
But sometime I feel sure that loving arms will take me up, 
And I shall have another little Jane. 


A Song of Vanished Youth 


By Fanny Runnells Poole 


In thy dark eyes a melody Rush ito me with thy mirth or woe, 
Doth heighten as they glow; Nor fail to snatch my hand; 

It brightens when I come to thee; Hasten my heart’s blood in its flow, 
It darkens when I go. Thy heart to understand. 


Beneath thine aureole of gray Kind Heaven delay that hour for me 
Thy young heart cannot hide. When thou no more canst know 

My bounding feet keep pace with May _Love’s brightness when I come to thee, 
When I am at thy side. Love’s darkness when I go! 
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The Legislature of 1927 


Some of the Problems Which it Will ‘Be Called Upon to Consider 





The Legislature of 1927, according 
to pre-organization indications, will 
consider in the biennial grist of legis- 
lation many matters of public impor- 
tance and general interest. 


Among these are proposals that the 
state undertake an ambitious program 
of permanent highway construction to 
be financed by a bond issue; revision 
of the method of selecting party can- 
didates for public office by one of two 
methods, repeal or radical revision of 
the direct primary law; and the requir- 
ing of automobile insurance as a condi- 
tion to permission to operate motor 
vehicles on New Hampshire highways. 

All three of these matters were con- 
sidered in varying degrees of delibera- 
tion at the 1925 session but all were re- 
jected, the bond issue proposal being 
discarded in the House of Representa- 
tives, bills calling for repeal of the dir- 
ect primary being defeated in both 
House and Senate, and the compulsory 
insurance program being laid aside 
after an extended struggle. 

Prognosticators claim that all three 
proposals will reach the 1927 legisla- 
ture with proponents better organized 
and more militant and with opponents 
equally determined to stand their 
ground. 

If this is accepted as a true state- 
ment of fact these three issues should 
provide interesting fireworks. 

Other matters of varying importance 
and in large numbers will be under con- 
sideration before the members get out 


of the trenches for the summer vaca- 
tion. 

While legislative authorities see no 
hope for favorable consideration of a 
48-hour law for women and minors em- 
ployed in industry, which has been a 
live issue in the past two sessions, it is 
considered certain that such a bill will 
again be put before the Legislature. 

There will be efforts to increase the 
gasoline toll, now levied by the State 
at the rate of two cents per gallon, to 
three cents per gallon, particularly in 
the event that the highway bond issue 
fails of passage. Extension of the so- 
called Duncan rural road law aimed to 
alleviate to some extent the highway 
burdens placed upon certain towns will 
be sought with considerable support. 

Registration of overnight camping 
grounds will come before the Legisla- 
ture with what appears to be a strong 
backing. 

Forestry, which has come in for a 
great deal of attention in recent years, 
will receive still further consideraticn 
at the 1927 session although just what 
will be proposed this year is not clear 
at present. 

The report of the state commission 
appointed by Governor Winant at the 
direction of the Legislature to look into 
the taxation problem as it relates to 
New Hampshire banking institutions 
will in all probability carry some recom- 
mendations upon which the Legislature 
will be asked to pass. This committee 
has been working on the problem at in- 
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tervals both as individuals and collect- 
ively since its apointment. 

Another proposal which was unfav- 
orably received two years ago but which 
will be put into the hopper again this 
year is that covering the registration 
and licensing of real estate dealers of 
the state. 

The New Hampshire delegation to 
the New England Council showed the 
way to the rest of New Englad a short 
time ago when it submitted to Governor 
Winant a concrete program of action 
aimed to assist rehabilitation of New 
Hampshire agriculture and industry. 
These recommendations were described 
in a recent number of The Granite 
Monthly. In all probability all of them 
will reach the Legislature in the form 
of bills.. 

Just what legislative proposals may 
come before the Legislature with re- 
spect to current railroad problems is 
just now a matter of conjecture. 

The appropriation for state advertis- 
ing which was initiated under the Win- 
ant administration will come before the 
Legislature again. It is expected that 
this function of the state government 
will be continued, it being understood 
that Governor-elect Spaulding will 
favor the continuance of this work 
which has brought such results as to in- 
dicate a substantial value to the state. 

Various proposals related to the pro- 
tection and conservation as well as the 
development of New Hampshire water 
power have been considered by previous 
Legislatures and it is expected that fur- 
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ther consideration will be given this 
matter by the 1927 Legislature. 


Repeal of the compulsory vaccina- 
ticn law, which has been sought at pre- 
vious sessions, will undoubtedly reach 
the flocr again during the 1927 session. 

There will be the customarily large 
number of bills introduced covering 
matters related to fishing and hunting, 
which will include proposals to close 
some pcnds to fishing and open others. 


In the 1925 session it was proposed 
to increase the number of judges on the 
Superior Court bench. This proposal 
was vetoed. It is expected that this 
proposal will come before the 1927 ses- 
sion with reinforcements from members 
of legal profession who argue that the 
congestion of several county dockets 
will be relieved only by having more 
trial justices available. 


Whether recent occurrences at Dover 
will give new vigor to proposals that 
laws governing the observance of the 
Sabbath day is a question which cannot 
be answered until the session gets under 
way but there appears to be little doubt 
that advocates of legalized sports on 
Sunday will attempt once more to se- 
cure legislative approval. 


One of the battles which developed 
bitterness two years ago involved pas- 
sage of proposed revisions of the liquor 
laws. No definite statement as_ to 
whether this fight will be renewed has 
yet been made but it is considered likely 
that the fight will be fought all over 
again. 











